This tour takes you on a rolling trail along the ridge between the north side of the Ring Building and Homestead Road. It is designed to immerse you in the landscapes reminiscent of the foothills of the Sierras, and there are stops along the way to take in long views. So let's take a hike and start by heading up the trail!

Steve used to take people for walks up to the Dish in the hills above Stanford. From the very beginning, one of his ideas for Apple's new campus was to have walking and jogging trails and a way for people to get out and to go around the site. During construction, we were building berms or small hills around the perimeter of the site to reduce the noise. This produced a series of ridges, so we purposely put this path up on the ridge to make it a bit more interesting, kind of a workout.

Head up to the bench and take a quick look back at the way you came for one of the most spectacular views at Apple Park.

Looking back toward the Ring Building, this viewpoint provides a good illustration of the layers we've built into this landscape. You can see how shrubs and small trees blend together in the foreground with grasses, flowers, and pathways. Further out, your eye may be drawn to the large row of redwood trees along the perimeter and way up to the Santa Cruz Mountains that separate the Valley from the Pacific Ocean beyond.

This part of the Apple Park landscape is designed to evoke the Sierras, especially the valleys, ravines, and forested foothills. While there are a number of oaks and California Buckeyes on this walk, you'll also find a predominance of pines and other conifers from the Sierras.

One of the wonderful things about this walk is that there are places where you are totally enclosed in a long, narrow view, as though you're in a forest or even up in the hills. You feel like you're taking a hike above Tahoe. With a path going up and down, it's like nowhere else on the site. You may even see a hawk sitting high in a tree.

NATIVE PLANTS AND TREES

This is one of my favorite walks. It's also a complete surprise to many people, in part because it's largely hidden in the dense planting. You'll notice a diversity of trees, including Atlas cedars. These originated from the Atlas Mountains of Algeria and Morocco. They experience a similar climate of warm, dry summers and cooler winters, and they're extremely drought tolerant. There are also Aleppo Pines which are light and airy, and California Black Oaks which are a common species at higher elevations of the Coast Range and Sierra Foothills. But you won't find them in a nursery.

There is a small valley on this trail called a swale. This is one of the places on campus where rainwater that hasn't been absorbed by soil or plants flows. You'll notice a lush planting of native rushes and other water-loving plants here.

Just uphill from the swale are native ground covers that thrive on shady slopes. The thick, green patchwork of small leaves is Pacific Coast Strawberry, one of my favorite ground covers. It produces many little white flowers in spring that are commonly sterile but occasionally produce tiny, not so delicious, strawberries. Pacific Coast Irises are planted all along this trail. When they bloom in the spring, you can look for a diversity of yellow, magenta, purple, blue, and white flowers.

As you walk, keep an eye out for the native shrubs that create this dense woodland experience. One is Ceanothus. It's often called California Lilac or Bee Blossom. It's a California native and it's common to the foothills.

There are 15 species of Ceanothus at Apple Park. They come in deep purple and different shades of lavender. Some are a very pale almost blue, and some are flat and prostrate. Some are tall and leggy, some are round and bushy. And they smell like honey. You'll find two varieties on this trail, one with white flowers called Snow Flurry collected from the Big Sur Coast, and another with beautiful blue flowers known as Oregon Mist collected from Northern California and Southern Oregon. You'll also see the Silk Tassel shrub, Garrya elliptica, which produces long tassels of seeds as the plants mature.

CREATING A PERIMETER

This is a good place to take a moment to look around, or perhaps sit on one of the benches. These spots along the trail were designed for taking a pause, having conversation with colleagues, or simply enjoying a moment of solitude. 
Look toward Homestead Road and you'll see several towering redwood trees along the campus perimeter. Many of these already grew here and we protected them in place during construction. We also transplanted nearly 90 redwoods from within the center of the old HP campus and used them to fill in gaps along the boundary. We didn't plant new redwoods on site due to their water needs. Instead, we decided on the more drought tolerant Blue Atlas Cedars which take on a gorgeous blue as they age.

These planted hills you're walking through act as acoustic barriers protecting most of Apple Park from the sounds of traffic along Homestead. You'll notice some car noise here, but on the opposite side of the hill, it's subdued.

Here comes Toyon! This is a wonderful spot to get a close look at this beautiful perennial shrub. It's native to the Foothills of the Coast Range and the Sierras and extends down to Baja, California, where it's known as California Holly. Apple Park has two varieties, one with red berries and one with yellow berries that's known as Davis Gold. The berries which appear in the fall are edible, though not very tasty. Birds love them, however.

One unique berry found at Apple Park is the waxy, white snowberry which forms in groups on woody stems. Creeping Snowberry is a native California woodland plant in the honeysuckle family. As with many white colored fruits and flowers, these white berries are mildly toxic to humans and pets.

At moments, this trail comes very close to the perimeter fence. You can see it, but it's also been designed to blend in.

MORE NATIVES!

As you round the corner and come up to the bench, you'll be surrounded by a truly distinctive tree, the California Buckeye. A true native, this tree is pollinated by local bees and butterflies; however, its nectar poisons European honeybees which made their way to the Western U.S. in the 1850s. The buckeye's fruit resembles pears. From these fruits, emerge a glossy nut that's poisonous to humans and most animals. This tree is summer deciduous. It drops its leaves in July when it's hot and dry, revealing striking, white trunks and branches.

The lowest point at Apple Park is located here at the very northeast corner of campus where Tantau Avenue and Homestead meet. This large riparian basin is full of water-loving reeds, sedges, rushes, and a number of California sycamores, Platanus racemosa, a tree that grows in ravines and washes throughout the state. The mottled, white and brown bark of the sycamore and its large, fuzzy leaves are some of the identifying features of this iconic tree.

Along both sides of the trail here, there's a large display of manzanitas. Of the 40 species native to California, 15 are planted at Apple Park. With their smooth, dark red bark and lantern-like, pale pink flowers, these shrubs thrive in the summer climate of the region and grow well with oaks and conifers. Blooming in late winter and early spring, the flowers mature into deep red berries. Manzanitas are great wildlife plants, providing nectar for butterflies, hummingbirds, and native insects.

CAFFÈ MACS

As you come around the curve, you'll catch a glimpse of Apple Park's main restaurant, Caffè Macs. From the very beginning of the project, we all envisioned a direct relationship between the interior space of Caffè Macs and the outdoors. The very first drawings I made for Steve were of the dining tables, pergolas, and the orchard trees together on both sides of the Caffè. These orchards not only provide fruit to the Caffè kitchens - cherries, pears, apricots, and plums - they also offer shade for those who choose to eat outdoors.

You may notice on your right here tucked among the orchard trees that we've employed green roofs on the air intake structures of the kitchens below. The plants that thrive here are those that grow on rocky outcrops, such as sedums and succulents. Green roofs are increasingly popular, especially in residential design, but they require a bit of engineering to ensure they are a success.

The Caffè provides space not only for everyday dining and collaborating but also serves as a large gathering space for Apple employees. This section of the building is unique in that it's capable of opening up to let the outside in. The two massive four-story doors open as wide as a long-haul jetliner, giving people sitting inside fresh air and an uninterrupted view of the glade that sits just outside.

The grassy turf that carpets these less formal orchards provides a casual space for activities like Frisbee and picnics and a natural venue for gatherings and events. Along the perimeter are wildflowers and bulbs, most of which bloom in the spring. However, a special few, such as the Autumn Crocus, poke out of the grasses in September and October each year.

THE LANDSCAPE, ALWAYS PRESENT

One of the things that Steve and the design team all felt was that wherever you are in the building, the landscape is right there, always present. One early inspiration for Apple Park and its connection to this landscape was the original Stanford Quad. Stanford's ensemble of buildings look into internal gardens and out to the surrounding landscape, all the while providing continuous circulation.

At Apple Park, the Ring Building quite elegantly does this at every level of its four stories. It gives everyone visual access to the landscape, the weather, the movement of the sun, connecting us back to the land.

In the words of the great John Muir, “The clearest way into the Universe is through a forest wilderness.” The Sierra Foothills walk you've emerged from offers a slice of that wonderful feeling you get from being among the trees.

I hope you've enjoyed this tour. Thank you for joining me. If you want to learn more about Apple Park, I recommend exploring one of the other tours in this app.
